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Abstract 

Derived from the Etruscan and Greek alphabets, Latin is a classical language that has influenced modem languages 
such as English, French, Italian and Spanish. With its Latin and Greek roots, this paper argues that the word lexion is an 
appropriate and necessary addition to the English language. Lex in Latin means, law, syllabus, statute and dharma. Lex 
in Ancient Greek means ‘the Word’ or logos. Drawing from Plato, this paper argues that lexion is the lore, law and 
dharma that upholds or bears an idea or perfect Form. A lexion emerges at the confluence of forces aligned with the 
archetype, thus forming the metaphysical body or spirit of an organisation. It is argued that a new term is necessary to 
name this phenomenon as current terms, while appropriate in some contexts, are often inadequate, limited and at times 
misleading. This paper outlines the benefits in introducing a new term. 
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1. Introduction 

In The Republic, Plato argued that behind physical phenomenon are perfect Forms or archetypes (Jowett, 1891, Book 
VI1, p.1165; Louth, 2007). Perfect Forms exist in a non-dimensional, less emanated (incarnated) level of creation. They 
are the divine blueprint or essence of what we experience with the physical senses (Louth, 2007; Sagan 2007; Miller, 
1974; Jowett, 1891). 

This paper argues that a term is needed. Through the process of emanation, a perfect Form will be upheld by lore, laws 
and dharma that support, bear and shape its emanation (Russ 2014). At the confluence of forces aligned with the perfect 
Form a new 'form’ emerges. Drawing from Latin and Ancient Greek, this paper names lexion as what upholds or bears 
an idea or perfect Form (lex). This paper outlines the traditional meaning of lex, from both Greek and Latin, to renew its 
use for a modem audience. It defines the modern definition of lex and lexion. Terms such as the corporate being (Sagan, 
2007), metabeing (Bodeau, 1999), egregore, (Delaforge, 1988) a psychic entity (Dubuis, 2000), corporate angel (Wink, 
1986), the metaphysical body (Russ, 2014), the super-organism (Bloom, 1995) and meme (Dawkins, 2006), have been 
used to describe the phenomenon being considered. This paper discusses why these terms are inadequate and what are 
the benefits in the introduction of a new term. 

2. Definitions 

‘In the Beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God’ 

(John 1:1, King James Version). 

This paper introduces new terminology by utilising the original meaning of ‘The Word’, as creative emanating principle 
and the original meaning of ‘law’ as the principle of order and structure. The words lex and lexion are re-introduced by 
drawing on the original Greek and Latin definitions. The nature of this research demands an explanation of the origins 
of the term lex. While original definitions of ‘The Word’ and ‘law’ are important in defining the meaning of the term 
Lex, the current scholarly discourse around meanings, definitions and appropriate usage is exhaustive. As this discourse 
draws from the original definitions the discussion will be limited as such. 

Definitions of ‘The Word’ can be traced to esoteric, religious and philosophical sources at least into early Ancient 
Greek times in the work of Heraclitus and Plato (Jowett, 1891; Singh, 1963). In Greek lexis originally meant ‘speech’ or 
‘word’ (Harper, 2014). Lexicon was used to describe a compendium of words. Lexicology was the study of words and a 
lexicon was the preferred word for dictionary in Greek, Syriac, Hebrew and Arabic (Harper, 2014). Lex relates to the 
Greek lexikos, meaning ‘of or for words’, lego meaning ‘to say’, and logia meaning ‘the study of (Liddell, 1940; 
Harper, 2014). According to Liddell, lex is derived from the suffix logos meaning speech, oration, discourse, quote, 
study calculation and reason. Esoteric interpretations of logos define it as the 'divine Word' or emanating principle 
(Harper, 2014; Sagan, 2007). The meaning behind lex in Greek refers to both the ‘regular word’ used in every day 
speech and a metaphysical definition of ‘The Word’ or logos referring to the divine emanating principle. 

The Latin word lex is described as Taw, precept, regulation, principle, rule, mode or manner’. It is also described as a 
covenant, agreement, a condition or stipulation (Lewis, 1891, p.468; Smith, 1855, p.328). The Phraseological Latin- 
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English Dictionary defines lex as 'a law, proposed or enacted, a rule or regulation and a condition' (Yonge, 1856, p.291). 
By the 1500s lex was defined as a system or body of laws, a particular or specified law (Collins English Dictionary, 
2015; Ruby, 1986), but the term has much older roots. In the Bible lex was used as a prefix to laws. For example, in 
Ecclesiastes the Ten Commandments are referred to as the Lex Mosi or the Law of Moses crystallising the law of God 
into simple instructions (McCullough, 1981). In Ancient Rome, lex was also used as a prefix to enacted laws. For 
example, Lex Valeria (509-300 BC) granted Roman citizens the legal right to appeal against a capital sentence (Lentz, 
1993). Lex Regia, were royal laws used and enacted by the kings of ancient Rome who held the roles of political, 
military, religious and judicial chief (Watson, 1991). In ancient Rome, the word lex preceded any legal ruling. 

Singh (1963) suggests it was Heraclitus (535^475 BC) who first spoke philosophically of the idea of law but he argues 
that the idea of law was integrated into earlier works of Homer (8 th century BC) and into the Ionian ideas (8 ,h -6 ,h 
century BC) about world-order, the Pythagorean concepts (570^195 BC) of measure, cosmos and the legal structuring 
of society. St Augustine, a Roman philosopher (354—430 AD) was aware of the writings of Cicero (107 BC-44 AD) 
when he discussed lex aeterna (or cosmic logos) describing an eternal law (Chroust, 1973; Singh, 1963). Much later 
Erasmus discusses the law of God as lex aeterna, lex Divirza and, lex Dei (McCullough, 1981, p.91). The original 
essence of the word Taw’ appears to refer to eternal, cosmic or divine laws; laws that are immutable, unchangeable or 
eternal and govern the unfolding cosmos. 

Finally from Hindu philosophy 'dharma' has been translated as ‘law’ (Rocher, 1977). 'Dharma' is a Sanskrit word 
meaning ‘to hold, maintain, keep’. It is also defined as what is established or firm and therefore law. 'Dharma' is a 
complex term encompassing meanings of right conduct, duty, social justice, ethos, custom, quality, model and 
responsibility (Arokiasamy, 1986, p.17; Horsch, 2004; Ramkumar, 2010). It is derived from an older term from Vedic 
Sanskrit meaning bearer or supporter (of deities) and in a religious sense it is seen as a reflection of Rta (Day, 1982). In 
a similar way to ‘law’, 'dharma' is the principle that remains constant and in so doing it regulates the course of change. 
It is also that which upholds or bears the law. 

The paper argues that sourcing the esoteric essence of the term lex from both Greek and Latin leads to similar 
phenomena. Interpreting the work of Plato and Heraclitus particularly suggests that the archetypal meaning of ‘law’ and 
the archetypal meaning of ‘The Word’ refer to the creative power that structures creation. To understand the intellectual 
standpoint behind this interpretation, it is necessary to provide a context. 

3. The context 

Plato described creation as levels of emanation from ‘The One’ (Jowett, 1891; Louth, 2007; Miller, 1974; p.xxxi- 
xxxiii). ‘The emanation model is a basic aspect of Platonic, neoplatonic and Kabalistic theory, according to which God 
created the universe through a process of emanation, or radiation’ (Coudert, 1995). A Platonic cosmology embodies 
'The One' or ‘The Good’, which is an eternal unity beyond duality. It is pure spirit, a non-dimensional reality with no 
time, space or gravity (Sagan, 2007; Miller, 1974; Leadbeater, 1902). ‘The One is truth ineffable, one touches it, one is 
united with it by theoria, but one cannot define it’ (Louth, 2007, p.5). The second dimension was described by Plato as 
comprising intelligible (or intermediary) realms embodying the logos or understanding (Langlois, 1971) where attention 
is the focusing force (Palmer, 1994). They are fluid dimensional and non-dimensional realms governed by laws of 
duality, where laws of time and space are not fixed (Heindel, 1909). The third dimension is material creation or 
dimensionality. This level is the visible world, where gravity is the focusing force and laws of limits, time and space 
apply (Leadbeater, 1902; Besant, 1912). Plato argued that what we experience with the physical senses is an emanation 
of a perfect Form from the world of Ideas (intelligible realms) (Jowett, 1891; Louth, 2007; Rommen, 1998). Confirmed 
in ancient Indian texts (Rgv. X65.7) Miller (1974) says that, ‘one aspect is manifested on earth, but the real or vital 
essence remains invisible’ (p. 14). 

‘The One’ described by Plato is immutable, unchangeable, eternal and infinite in its multiplicity (Jowett, 1891, p.676; 
Miller, 1974, p.xxxiii). The essential unity of all ‘Being’ is stressed by Heraclitus in his fragment ‘One out of all and all 
out of One’ (Singh, 1963, p.42). The world of Ideas or perfect Forms embody the natural unity of'The One'. Emanation 
occurs when Will aligns with a perfect Form or archetype and a reflection of the Form emerges in creation (Russ, 2014; 
Miller, 1974, p.xxxi). Each emanation carries the essence of first principles, rules, patterns or laws that make it so, that 
govern its existence, that shape its being. Each emanation reflects ‘the laws’ (lex aeterna) within the world of Ideas, the 
perfect structure that upholds the perfect Forms. 

4. The importance of names 

In Cratylus Plato argues that names are linked to the essence of things, to their essential or eternal nature (Jowett, 1891, 
p.365-424). Plato suggests that ‘true’ names are first principles aligned with the world of Ideas. True names are living 
forms, connected to their perfect Form. According to Beck (1995), the biblical Adam knew ‘the intrinsic nature’ of 
things and gave names to worldly phenomenon by translating the divine eternal word. The ‘Adamic signatures can still 
be partially read in the words we use for things’(p.58). Beck also argues that the Hindu tradition suggests that 
‘individual letter potencies (sakti), ....leave an impression or trace (samskara)’ (p.61). According to Plato, the shape, 
sound and structure of letters and syllables are linked to archetypal essences in intelligible realms (the world of Ideas) 
(p.372-4). ‘Each word ... was the inner specific character or essence of its respective reality’ (Beck, 1995, p.58). 

The act of naming something facilitates its emanation. Wolfson (1970) quotes Athanasius when he says that ‘the Word, 
is a “generated being” (yewrpta) or a “son” and, as such, he is “the proper offspring (ycvvr|pa) of the essence,” (p.53). 
The name is the living form in creation that reflects the harmony in archetypal realms. In the Bible, Adam’s commission 
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is to name worldly phenomenon. ‘To know is to name; to name is to know;’ (Ryken, Wilhoit, Longman III 2010, p.10). 
In Kabbalah there is a ‘direct relationship between letters, names, words and essence’. ‘God in one fashion or another 
created the world using language’ (Katz,1995, pill). By naming, there is emanation. The ‘Word’ is a living Form, it is 
shape and sound aligned with an archetype. According to Plato, words are instruments and an instrument used in 
alignment with its true Form brings harmony (Jowett 1891, p.372). True names’ have potency, they are connected to 
‘The One’ (Jowett, 1891; Louth, 2007), indicating the importance of names that are aligned with archetypal realms. 

Plato also argues that the true nature of things cannot be known without studying the phenomenon beyond its name 
(Jowett 1891, p372). According to Russ (2014), Miller (1974), Sagan (2007) it is possible to explore the interior essence 
of phenomenon through a process of internalisation of consciousness. Metaphysical mapping described by Russ (2014, 
p.145-149) sources the archetypal essence behind material phenomenon. In Cratylus Socrates claims that words in 
different languages can be sourced to similar archetypal essences the the same way an awl made from different iron is 
still drawing from the essence of awl-ness (Jowett 1891, p.372). This paper argues that the archetypal essence of the 
terms, ‘law’ in Latin and ‘The Word’ in Greek can be traced to the term, lex which, it is argued are referring to similar 
phenomenon. 

5. Linking 'The Word' and 'the Law' 

Since Plato (428-348 BC) at least, the concept of law has been linked to the quest for virtue which means being aligned 
with the perfection in the world of Ideas (McCullough, 1981; Lewis, 2008 p.633). Kessler (1944) argues that Plato’s 
objective realism rests on his faith in the existence of ‘absolute values [or in] the reality of Ideas, as the cause of true 
being and true knowledge’ (p.35). Kretzmann (1988) quotes Cicero when he says that, ‘the very definition of the term 
“law” inheres the idea and principle of choosing what is just and true’ (p.100). According to Plato the engine driving 
harmony within the world is the quest for virtue resting on principles of justice (McCullough 1981, Jowett 1891, 
Rommen, 1998; Kessler, 1944). Justice is achieved through the principle of reason which is known by being aligned 
with the world of Ideas. ‘The just law of the perfect state flows from the principle of reason (logos) by a process of 
logic (dialectic)’(Kessler, 1944 p.37). Miller (1974) suggests that the divine statutes of law can be traced to ‘the cosmic 
order’ and ‘the right reflecting of which brings well-being’ (Miller, 1974, p.51; Ruby, 1986). In essence ‘true law’ is 
embedded within the perfection of the world of Ideas. Heraclitus (frag 91) confirms, ‘human law partakes of the law of 
nature, which is at the same time a divine law’ (Singh, 1963, p.467; Ruby, 1986). The quest for law is a quest for the 
perfection and harmony of the world of Ideas. 

Esoteric scholars suggest that ‘the Word’ or logos is the first emanating principle (Miller, 1974). The creative power 
with which the divine manifests the creation (Word, Sagan, 2007). ‘The Word’ (lex) to Heraclitus was the principle of 
order and knowledge, that gives structure to the creation. According to Singh (1963) ‘The Word’ is what Heraclitus 
(535-475 BC) calls the logos, ‘the principle of “fixed measure” which governs the Cosmos’ (p.462). The Stoic 
philosophers identified the term with the divine emanating principle pervading the universe (Rommen, 1998). It is 
argued that the ‘fixed measure’ described by Heraclitus is what Plato described as a perfect Form or archetype. The 
archetypal essence of ‘the law’ (lex) is embedded within the perfection and harmony in the world of Ideas or the world 
of archetypes. 

To western esoteric philosophers ‘the Word’ (lexis) is a creative force from which the creation emanates (Miller, 1974; 
Sagan, 2007; Besant, 1912). It is the divine emanating principle. ‘In the Beginning was the Word’ (John 1:1, Bible, 
King James Version). Lex is therefore the principle of emanation. This paper argues that lex is the emanating perfect 
Form, with embedded patterns, rules or laws. 

This paper argues that ‘The Word’, logos (lex) is an archetype in emanation through the power of Will and ‘the law’ 
(lex) is the structure, or archetypal patterning embedded within an emanation. It suggests that at their esoteric source, 
‘The Word’, logos (lex) and ‘the law’ (lex) are synonymous. Heraclitus said that “‘the Word” or logos, the principle of 
“fixed measure” which governs the Cosmos, [and] the law that regulates the entire natural and human order are 
fundamentally identical’ (Singh, 1963, p.462). Rommen (1998) also links them when he says that “the Taw” emanates 
from the logos, which in turn is itself “the law” of things’ (p.36). ‘The law’ is ‘The Word’, and ‘The Word’ is ‘the law’. 
‘The Word’ or logos (lex), the emanating principle, is the fixed measure or law (lex) that governs the cosmos. 

6. Lex and Lexion in English 

By taking advantage of the original Latin words for ‘law’, and Greek word for the ‘creative word’ or logos and to and 
prevent confusion with the modern definitions, the term lex is used. For the purposes of this discussion lex is the 
emanating force from (what Plato defined as) the world of Ideas. A lex is an emanating archetype. A lexion is defined as 
that which upholds the lex. A lexion is the metaphysical essence behind the visible laws, lore, dharma, conditions, 
behaviours, rules, beliefs, desires, patterns, principles and conditions that uphold and bear a perfect Form. The lexion is 
the metaphysical vehicle for the lex. The lex is perfect, pure, in harmony with the unity of ‘The One’. It is a force that 
by its very nature it embodies cosmic, divine or natural laws or principles. Each lex is a emanation of a perfect Form, 
expressing itself. The lexion emerges as convergent Will forces align with the emanating perfect Form. 

For the purposes of this discussion, lex refers to 1) the eternal, immutable principles behind the laws that govern 
creation such as the law of gravity, the law of the seasons, the law that defines the growth patterns of a seed, the cycle 
of life and death, the laws of mathematics, astronomy, physics and geometry; 2) it refers to the essential perfect Forms 
behind laws constructed by the State, religions and the individual designed to move towards harmony, 3) it refers to the 
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perfect Forms behind the lore or body of knowledge that a group holds about traditions, behaviours, obligations and 
rights. 

Lex is the archetype in motion, it is the emanating principle, emerging in response to a vacuum, a lack, an emptiness or 
a lack of fullness. The lex is the ‘perfect’ response to the vacuum, activated by Will forces aligned with its perfect 
Form. The lex remains constant while emanating. The lexion forms as Will forces align with the lex. By definition, the 
lexion is the metaphysical form which holds, supports and bears that which remains constant and in so doing regulates 
the course of change. The lexion is the metaphysical body that carries bears and upholds the lex within intelligible 
realms. It is often recognised as the essence or spirit behind an ideology or group. 

Take Rock and Roll, for example. Rock and Roll is a movement, a music style, a way of life, an attitude. For Rock and 
Roll to exist in creation, in the world of Ideas as defined by Plato, there must be an archetype or perfect Form of Rock 
and Roll-ness. Something divine, eternal, immutable and cosmic. Something that is unchanging and perfect. Something 
that is the pure essence of Rock and Roll-ness. The Rock and Roll lex is the emanating perfect Form. The Rock and 
Roll lexion emerges as multiple forces of Will align with the Rock and Roll lex facilitating emergence. The archetype 
‘is’, the lex ‘is becoming’. The lexion upholds, bears and supports the emanating lex. 

In a similar way, an organisation established to ‘serve’ is a reflection of a lexion that emerges from the confluence of 
forces aligned with the perfect Form or archetype of ‘service’. Experientially the organisational lexion is the essence 
behind the beliefs, attitudes, behaviours, lore, laws, dharma, mental frameworks, rules, patterns and customs that uphold 
and bear the organisational lex. It is the metaphysical body behind the visible artefacts of culture. It is beyond the scope 
of this research to present a detailed model of the phenomenon that is a lexion, its behaviour, nature and metaphysical 
structure. The work of Russ (2014), Bodeau (1999) Wink (1986) and Sagan (2007) can be researched in detail and are 
discussed briefly below. 

7. Previous studies 

The phenomenon of a lexion is not new. Within Western esoteric literature, but also drawing on the work of western 
philosophy, psychology and sociology, researchers have discussed the phenomenon using different names. For example, 
corporate being (Sagan, 2007), metabeing (Bodeau, 1999), egregore, (Delaforge, 1988) a psychic entity of a group 
(Dubuis, 2000) corporate angel (Wink, 1986), the metaphysical body of an organisation (Russ, 2014) and meme and 
meme-complex, (Dawkins, 2006) are all terms used to describe the phenomenon being discussed. 

Scholars within the western esoteric tradition have described the concept of the lexion. Bodeau (1999) defines what she 
calls the 'metabeing' as the composite or collective consciousness within societies, groups and organisations. Bodeau’s 
work focuses on becoming aware of the 'metabeing'. She considers it important that people become responsible for their 
role within it, as organisational dysfunction can be linked to the health and harmony of the 'metabeing'. Sagan (2007) 
describes 'corporate beings', as astral beings that manipulate the functioning of organisations. Sagan discusses corporate 
culture and describes the influence of upper currents (world trends or emotional waves) that affect the harmony and 
destiny of organisations. The western esoteric tradition refers to an 'egregore' or the psychic entity of a group (Dubuis, 
2000, p.8; Delaforge, 1988, p.6), primarily relating to traditions such as the Masonic Lodge, esoteric orders and 
churches. These groups wanted to understand the relationship between individuals and the consciousness of the group 
with the goal of maintaining organisational integrity. From similar western esoteric roots, Wink (1986), a theologian, 
draws on the work of Jung to describe the ‘corporate angel’ which encompasses the public face of organisations and the 
shadow. Similar to Bodeau, Wink encourages members of the organisation to consciously address the 'corporate angel' 
actively. The focus of these writers is to develop an active conscious dialogue and exchange between the spirit of the 
organisation and individual members (Russ, 2014). The primary motive is integrity of the group in the long term. 

In 1976, drawing from principles of genetics, Dawkins coined the term ‘meme’ as a unit of cultural transmission and 
‘meme-complex’ to refer to a stable set of memes working in concert (2006, p.192-6). Memetics is a theory without a 
methodology (Aunger, 2006; Edmonds, 2002; Rose, 1998). It draws analogies with principles of genetics to suggest that 
memes, like genes, rest on principles of replication, longevity, fecundity and imitation (Wilkins, 1998; Brodie, 1996). 
Memetics is based on an analogy (Edmonds, 2005; Atrans, 2001). It does not have etymological roots and to date there 
is no way to test the analogies. Spiral dynamics is a management approach based on the meme-complex (Beck and 
Cowan, 1996). Here memes are systems of core values or collective intelligence that are active in any group. An 
organising principle, they act like an attractor for mini-memes aligned with its vibration. Beck and Cowan describe 
memes as the 'amino acids of our psycho-social “DNA”’ that act as the magnetic force which bind ideas into cohesive 
thought packages (p. 11). Dawkins initiated interest in a phenomenon that needs discussion, study and critique but the 
lack of methodological framework and the fact that he is resting on analogies means that his work has tended to create 
confusion rather than clarity and has largely stalled in rigorous academic circles (Russ, 2014). 

Russ (2014) links the metaphysical and western esoteric definitions of the phenomenon with memetics when she argues 
that Dawkins was attempting to define the metaphysical body of organisations when he coined the term meme-complex. 
Drawing from the cosmology of Plato, Russ argues that the organisational metaphysical body is a ‘reflection of a 
perfect archetype into emanation through the power of the collective Will of people united in a joint purpose. It is the 
metaphysical body or the vehicle of thoughts and emotions for an organisation’ (p.284). Russ argues that the 
metaphysical body emerges at the confluence of forces within intelligible realms. The definition proposed by Russ is 
the closest to that defined as the lexion, but it also lacks the links to linguistic roots. 


8. Discussion 
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Researchers have attempted to describe and define the phenomenon of the lexion with greater and lesser success. The 
common theme is that definitions have generally been limited to defining the phenomenon as some form of collective or 
composite consciousness. A psychic being that is both created by and influences the people who make it up (Dubius, 
2000; Delaforge, 1988; Bodeau, 1999; Heindel, 1909; Besant, 1912; Wink, 1986). Writers have discussed the 
phenomenon, its behaviour and its relationship to its members, but there has been no discussion that properly defines 
and understands its nature. The terms psychic entity of a group (Dubius, 2000), corporate being (Sagan, 2007), 
metabeing (Bodeau, 1999) and corporate angel (Wink, 1986) are helpful in that they suggest that there is a 
consciousness, a being, a group mind but these terms describe the phenomenon. With no linguistic roots and no 
theoretical framework, the term meme (rhyming with gene) tends to create confusion (Russ, 2014, p.21; Aunger, 2006; 
Edmonds, 2002; Atrans, 2001). 

Currently there is no adequate term that describes the collective spirit behind ideologies, organisations, movements or 
nations. Current terms do not provide linguistic clues towards what or how the phenomenon comes into being, its 
structure or appropriate management. While current terms are useful in the context, they are limiting and at times 
misleading. No word has provided a theoretical structure and background for the phenomenon that is a lexion. No term 
recognises its true nature as an emanation of a lex, or archetype. 

By introducing lexion, management consultants, corporations, movements and nations have a term that aligns with its 
etymological roots both practically and metaphysically. The metaphysical roots of lexion can be sourced to essences 
behind what is described as ‘the Word’ and ‘law’ in Greek and Latin respectively. The meaning matches the term. 
Terminology structures the nature of future discourse, according to Plato it creates and supports harmony within 
creation (Jowett 1891). Inappropriate terminology leads to misunderstandings and confusion. Lexion has etymological 
integrity and through its introduction to modem English, scholars have a term that facilitates rigorous and well founded 
discourse. 

9. Conclusion 

Lexion provides meaning that resonates through Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic and English (Harper, 2014). This 
theoretical framework rests on the work of Heraclitus and Plato particularly, but many other scholars have contributed 
to the discourse and refined understandings. The definitions of lex and lexion are aligned with the original definitions 
which mean the term sits comfortably within languages that have been influenced by Ancient Greek or Latin. 

Describing a lexion as that which upholds or bears an archetype is a modem definition that brings clarity to a 
phenomenon that has been shrouded in mystery. The association with esoteric schools, its lack of definition, the lack of 
a theoretical framework and the mysterious nature of the phenomenon itself has hindered open and rigorous discussion. 
Defining lex as an emanating archetype and the lexion as emerging at the confluence of forces aligned with the lex 
(archetype), describes the phenomenon in a way that is aligned with a vast tradition of scholarly research. Introduction 
of the terms lex and lexion provides a platform that allows the concept to emanate, to be discussed, critiqued and 
developed. 
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Notes 

Following convention, capital letters have been used in several places to make a distinction in meaning. When referring 
to phenomenon at a non-manifested level a capital is used. When referring the manifested level a small case first letter 
is used. For example: 

• The term perfect ‘Form’ refers to Plato's’ archetype. The capital ‘F’, is used to differentiate it from a 
‘form’ in the general sense. 

• In a similar way, the ‘Word’ (capital W) refers to the creative impulse from which the creation emanates 
as opposed to the word in general usage. 

• ‘Will’ is also given a capital letter, when it is used as a noun. When referring to the Will of people as a 
force of consciousness a capital is used. The capital is used to differentiate it from will as an auxiliary 
verb, as in I will come to the party. 

• In a similar way to Form, Ideas are given a capital when referring to what Plato described as the world of 
Ideas. 

• ‘The One’, and ‘The Good” described by Plato uses capitals to differentiate it from conventional uses of 
the terms. 




